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DEFINITION OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


No. IL. 


Wnuar constitutes a good school? Through your pages, 
Mr. Editor, allow me to give a plain, simple answer to this 
question. 

I. A good school requires a good house. And a good house 
implies a good location ;-——airy, and yet screened from winds 
and storms ;—central, retired,-and yet not remote ;— of easy 
access, and secure from noise and intrusion. It implies that it 
be well constructed, warm and tight ;—— rendering its inmates 
secure from out-door clamor and weather, and easily admit- 
ting or excluding light and air. 

Can that house be said to be well built, in the construction 
of which the principles of Physiology as well as of Architecture 
have been disregarded? in which a portion of the scholars 
must be exposed half the time to the scorching sunbeams, or 
to a current of wintry air? or in which one half the time and 
the labor, both of the teacher and the pupils, is spent in keeping 
up such a temperature as is consistent with health and efficient 
study ? 

A good schoolhouse must be spacious, with ample and well- 
fenced play-grounds; it must be provided with shades and 
shelter for exercise both in hot and in stormy weather. It must 
be furnished in a style which, while it excludes all gaudy and 
needless decorations, shall not offend, but gratify good taste. 
Let there be also a fitness and correspondence of parts ; and let 
the whole aspect tz and about it be such as to give an air of 
neatness, convenience, and comfort. Children should be saved 
from the pain of feeling that, when they leave home for school, 
they are going to a scene cheerless and forbidding. Let all 
their associations about school be pleasant and attractive. 
There is a moral influence, 1 am persuaded, thus secured, 
highly important to the cause of education, which it would 
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be miserable economy to forego. In aut its parts, a school- 
room should be well constructed, especially in the form and 
structure of its seats and desks. Nothing is more important ; 
yet in no part of schoolroom-architecture have there been more 
or greater failures. And even now, I may almost say, a good, 
cheap school-seat and desk are a desideratum. 

I am aware that, in Boston and some other places, many of 
the schools have very good seats; but it seems to me they are 
too costly to find their way at present into the country district 
schools. 

It is surely a great mis-judgment, to say no more, to force a 
child into a position in which violence is done to the laws of 
physiology ; for under such circumstances, he comes soon to 
think more of his cramped and aching limbs than of his les- 
sons. But on this [ will not enlarge. 

II. The building, in its various parts, should be not only 
well constructed, but well furnished. To begin out of doors. 
Let the play-ground be furnished with some simple apparatus 
for both sexes; with a shelter, to which the scholars, in stormy 
weather, may retire, for wholesome exercise and pure air, and 
with a few shade-trees for ornament, and to break the winds 
and temper the scorching rays of the sun. Within doors, let 
the means and facilities of visible illustration be multiplied 
and varied as much as possible. There is no greater auxiliary 
to the teacher than this mode of presenting truth. 

Very much of our knowledge, and many of our ideas and 
perceptions, have a relation to objects possessing shape and 
form. ‘“Ifwe read,” says one, ‘the description of a country, 
a river, a city, or a mountain, there will inevitably arise, in the 
mind’s eye, the picture of an extended domain of plains and 
mountains, rivers and villages. And we contemplate even an 
invisible cause by beholding its effects. We look upon the 
dead, and contemplate death. We gaze upon the scenes of 
animated nature, and consider life. We contrast the condition 
of the rich and poor, and get our ideas of riches and pov- 
erty. And, even in gaining a clear idea of the nature and 
properties of justice and equity, do we not figure to ourselves 
an upright man, and follow him in all his intercourse with the 
world?” 'This will apply to other abstract qualities. Hence the 
propriety and advantage of introducing ideas into the mind, 
through the medium of the imagination, by means of visible 
Jorms. Let the schoolroom, therefore, be furnished with ap- 
paratus, —viz., blocks, globes, maps, charts, diagrams, weights, 
measures, and even pictures, engravings, landscapes, and _por- 
traits, illustrative of the geography, history, and biography of 
our country and countrymen. A_ well-selected library for 
reading and for consultation would add greatly to its resources. 
How meagre appear most of our schoolrooms in this respect ! 
Ard what a loss is incurred in consequence of such a destitu- 
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tion! ‘There are some branches of which it is hardly possible 
to give the scholar an adequate idea, without this aid. The 
schoolroom, in such a condition, reminds one of a well-con- 
structed and convenient workshop, with the workmen all 
present, with some masters skilful and learned, but with learn- 
ers destitute of tools, or having only a few, and those of the 
poorest kind. Place them in your mind’s eye, and say, What 
a miserable piece of economy is here! 

If1. A school, to be good, must be furnished with good tezt- 
hooks. 

1. They should teach the truth, —truth scientifically, truth 
morally, and truth practically. This simple, though very 
important qualification, is far more than all books can claim, — 
even those which have been sanctioned by great names, and 
have had currency in schools. Many have taught science 
falsely so called. 

2. They should be clear and intelligible, — fairly and fully 
presenting the subject in its various principles and applications. 
‘hey should awaken and gratify curiosity. In the language 
of Dr. Wayland, ‘they should contain a clear exhibition of 
the subject. They should be arranged in the most perfect 
manner, so that the learner may easily survey the subject in 
all its ramifications, and be furnished with examples and ques- 
tions to illustrate every principle which they contain. It 
should be the design of the author to make such a book as 
could neither be studied unless the pupil should understand it, 
nor taught unless the teacher should understand it.” “If this 
is true,’’ continues the same author, “ what must we think of 
many of the books which are beginning to be in vogue in our 
schools ; the design of which seems to be to reduce all mental 
exercise to a mere act of memory, and then to render the ne- 
cessity even of this faculty as small as possible? Let us put 
away all these miserable helps as fast as possible. Let us 
never forget that the office of the teacher begins where a book 
ends. It is the action of mind upon mind, and awakening 
and exciting the pupil to reflection, and rendering it impos- 
sible that he should recite without showing that he has first 
thought.” Of many books, the most that can be said is, that 
they are admirably adapted to put intellect asleep. ‘They are 
not coéxtensive with the subject of which they treat, nor are 
they suited to the capacities of the children for whom they are 
designed, and into whose hands they are put. They neither 
awaken nor gratify curiosity. They cannot be understood, nor 
are they worthy to be studied. To expect our children to be- 
come wise by using such means, involves a greater absurdity 
and worse cruelty than the royal edict requiring the tale of brick 
without furnishing the material of which they could be made. 
But I will dismiss this point, on which I might dwell at greater 
length; for verily the office of teacher, which is truly a soul- 
stirring and life-imparting business, is in danger of becoming 
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completely automatic. And why is it, that children will turn 
away from their school books and reading-lessous, to find in- 
struction and gratification in almost any trash that falls in 
their way? Verily, there is a fault somewhere. 

IV. A good school must have a good teacher ;—but the 
consideration of this and other particulars, [ leave for a fu- 
ture communication. y. 





Dienrry or Lasor.— Whence originated the idea, that it 
is derogatory to a lady’s dignity, or a blot upon the female 
character, to labor? and who was the first to say, sneeringly, 
“QO, she works for a living!” Surely such ideas and ex- 
pressions ought not to grow on republican soil. 'The time has 
been when ladies of the first rank were accustomed to busy 
themselves in domestic employment. 

Homer tells us of princesses who used to draw water from 
the springs, and wash with their own hands the finest linen of 
their respective families. ‘The famous Lucretia used to spin in 
the midst of her attendants; and the wife of Ulysses, after the 
siege of ‘Troy, employed herself in weaving until her husband 
returned to Ithaca. And, in latter times, the wife of George 
the Third, of England, has been represented as spending an 
evening in hemming pocket-handkerchiefs, while her daughter 
Mary sat in the corner, darning stockings. 

Few American fortunes will support a woman who is above 
the calls of her family ; and a man of sense, in choosing a com- 
panion to jog with him through all the ills of life, would sooner 
choose one who had to work tor a living, than one who thought 
it beneath her to soil her pretty hands with manual labor, al- 
though she possess her thousands. 'To be able to earn one’s 
living, by laboring with her own hands, should be reckoned 
among female accomplishments; and | hope the time is not far 
distant, when none of my countrywomen will be ashamed to 
have it known, that they are better versed in usefulness than 
they are in ornamental accomplishments. — Lowell Offering. 





Actin6 A Lin. — While the eloquent Robert Hall was spending 
an evening at the house of a friend, a Jady, who was on a visit, 
retired, that her little girl might go to rest. She returned in 
about half an hour, and said, ‘She’s gone to sleep. I put 
on my night-cap, and lay down with her, and she very soon 
dropped off.” Mr. Hall, hearing the conversation, said, “ Ex- 
cuse me, madam, —do you want your child to grow up a liar?” 
“QO dear, no, sir; T should be shocked at such a thing.” 
“Then bear with me while I say, you must never act a lie be- 
fore her. Children are quick observers, and soon learn that that, 
which assumes to be what it is not, is a lie, whether acted or 
spoken.” — New York Telegraph. 
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[The following letter, written by Miss Carnarine KE. 
Beecuer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was sent to the young ladies 
of the West Newton Normal School, at their last anniversa- 
ry. Its instructive sentiments, eloquently expressed, will be 
read with delight. — Ep. ] 


TO THE ALUMNI OF THE WEST NEWTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A request has been forwarded to me, by one of your 
number, to meet with you at your approaching convention ; 
or, ‘if this be impossible, to send an essay, or sketch, for the 
occasion.”’ Few would enjoy meeting you personally, at 
such a convocation, more than myself, who so long have been 
looking forward to a complete, successful system of F'emale 
Norinal Nehools, as the aitieauiad period of our nation’s his- 
tory, and as the consummation to which my own efforts for 
years have been directed. But this is impossible ; and I regret, 
also, that my pressing engagements, at this time, forbid my 
attempting to forward to you an essay, or sketch, for the occa- 
sion. Ican only send to you a few thoughts, hastily penned, 
Which perhaps may be welcomed, not for their intrinsic 
value, but as the friendly salutation of a worn-out veteran 
to young recruits. 

And in deciding which of the many things that I should 
like to say shall be selected, I trust you will excuse the 
natural tendency of age and experience, if what I send should 
seem to come in the form of advice. I wish, then, to counsel 
you on two or three points, which, though to my mind the 
most important, in past time, have seemed to me to be the 
most neglected. 

In the first place, in regard to ordinary school duties, let me 
urge you to strenuous efforts to secure accuracy and thor ouch- 
ness in the fundamental branches of school education. Let 
not the ambition of children, or parents, or the ambition of 
your own minds, lead you to go on to higher branches, until 
you are sure that the pupil can read, write, and spell, — not 
barely decently, but positively well. ‘And let the principle of 
ambition be employed as a stimulus to diligence in the funda- 
mental branches, in order to gain admission to higher classes. 
fn doing this, you will accomplish not only the specific good, 
but you will form habits of accuracy and thoroughness, both 
in the children and in yourselves, which will be of incalen- 
lable value in other pursuits. It has been my duty to super- 
intend two institutions, one in New England, and one in this 
city, which received pupils from every State in the Union, 
none of them under the age of twelve, and most of them from 
the wealthier classes, who procure for their children the best 
advantages within reach. And such were the results of sem1- 
annual examinations’ for classification, that finally it was 
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deemed best to assume, that “ nobody knew how to spell,’”’ and, 
every term, to put a hundred and fifty pupils into one great 
class in the Spelling-book. And good reading was almost as 
rare. Let the future teachers of High Schools find no such 
deficiencics in pupils from the Qld Bay State! 

In the next place, teach all your pupils the laws of health, 
and present them as the laws of God, which they commit sin 
in violating, and then set them an example of strict obedience 
to them yourselves. And do not teach empirically and ex 
cathedra, but show them the philosophy of the matter; why 
it is thus and so, and how it is, that penalties must follow dis- 
obedience to these laws; and enforce obedience to them, by 
every method you can command. Make them understand 
how fresh air purifies the blood and invigorates the nerves, 
and then make them ventilate the schoolroom abundantly, 
(unless it is so constructed as to need no care.) Inquire, too, 
respecting their lodging rooms, and advise them how to secure 
their proper ventilation, and ascertain whether they do it. 
Teach them what kinds of food and drinks are unhealthful, 
and why they are so. ‘Teach them the evils of eating too much, 
of eating too often, of eating too fast, and of taking food and 
drink too warm. Teach them the baneful operation of alco- 
holic and narcotic drinks. ‘Teach them the offices of the skin, 
and the necessity of frequent ablutions, for preserving health. 
‘Teach them the necessity of warm clothing, and of guarding 
the eyes from excessive light, and, when weak, the evil of 
using them before breakfast, or by candle-light. Teach them 
the danger of excessive mental excitement, either by intel- 
lectual effort or protracted care and anxiety, and the indis- 
pensable preservative to be sought in muscular exercise in the 
open air. And on this last topic, beware yourselves of the 
rocks on which I have fallen, and shipwrecked health irre- 
trievably, — and all because unconscious of danger. I verily 
thought, that, if I exercised two hours a day, and took eight 
hours of quiet sleep, and a proper time for meals, I might then 
work all the rest of the time without danger. And so I kept 
my mind under the pressure of responsibility and mental effort 
for ten successive years. At the end of that time, without a 
day’s warning of danger, I found the entire fountain of ner- 
vous energy exhausted. I could not read a page, or write a 
line, or even listen to conversation, without distress. The 
evil was irretrievable, and I never again could assume the 
duties that wore me down, nor employ a tenth part of the time 
and faculties that could be profitably employed if full health 
were restored. 

I know of no comfort in this loss, but the hope, that my 
example may save others, engaged in the same efforts, from 
similar suffering and loss. Remember, my young friends, that 
we have neither the firm nerves, nor the strengthening out- 
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door exercise, accorded to the other sex, and it is perilous to 
tax ourselves with protracted responsibilities and intellectual 
exertion, which fill up every hour not devoted to sleep, ex- 
ercise, and food. There must be hours of entire relief from 
all sorts of obligation to do any thing ;—hours when the 
mind can be still and muse, or seek pursuits’ that accomplish 
no other good than to call forth social feeling, or simply to 
amuse. And the more interest you feel in your duties as a 
teacher, the less warning you will have of danger by indica- 
tions of fatigue. I certainly never felt more perfectly health- 
ful in body and mind, than the week before an utter and irre- 
trievable prostration. ou must make up your minds, that 
you not only will secure the requisite hours for sleep, and two 
hours’ exercise in the open air, but an hour or two every day, 
in which you will have nothing to do but to rest and amuse 
yourselves. If you do not make such a resolution, and persist 
in it, you will cut off from the last part of your career three, 
four, and five times as much as you crowd by excess intg the 
early portions of it. And this is the greater folly, inasmuch 
as every year’s experience doubles the value of your labors in 
the cause you serve. It is neglect of such a rule, that makes 
it almost invariable, that a female teacher loses her health in 
from five to ten years. Let me beseech you, by all I have 
suffered in the crushing of cherished plans, in the weariness of 
utter incapacity to use developed faculties, in the conscious- 
ness of utter uselessness and helpless dependence, to avoid the 
course in which you will, sooner or later, meet similar distress. 
Allow me to hope, that, in this, I have not suffered wholly in 
vain, if so be lL serve as a melancholy beacon to warn others 
from the perilous course. 

In the next place, I would urge that you train all the pupils 
of your own sex toa high respect for domestic duties, and a 
generous ambition to be fully qualified for them. Children 
ever aspire to be what they find their teachers and friends 
honor and admire; and every girl ought to grow up with the 
feeling, that it is an honor to be well versed in all the peculiar 
handicraft of woman, and a disgrace to be deficient in it. 
That woman teacher, who does not so regard this matter, 
gives evidence, in the very fact, that her own intellect has not 
been properly developed, and that she has not a well-balanced 
mind. For the grand aim of all intellectual training is, to fit 
us to appreciate properly, and to perform aright, the appropriate 
duties of our station; and where this is not attained, the train- 
ing is a failure. 

‘To sew neatly, to cut and fit garments expertly, to make a 
bed properly, to set a table tastefully, to arrange and keep a 
room in proper order, and to be helpful and expert in all 
kitchen duties, should be set forth by every teacher of female 
schools, as indispensable portions of a young girl’s education, 
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which it is absolutely silly to neglect,—as much so, as it 
would be for a physician to attend to every study but medi- 
cine, or a lawyer to study every thing except law. 

Lastly, — Place moral and religious training where it 
ought to be placed —and that is, first. And here is the bat- 
tle-ground where you will have to fight, and fight nght earn- 
estly. For, in the first place, you will have to fight Old 
Time, who will declare that he has not two grains in his glass 
for so trifling a purpose, and must save it all for geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic; then you must fight the whole 
community of fathers, mothers, and children, who will insist 
that it is more important to train children to cipher than to be 
honest, to learn the geography of the earth, than the path to 
Heaven; and, lastly, you must fight yourselves, who, in this 
mélée, will begin to question your duty and ability. But I 
charge you, and in His name who built earth and heaven, and 
who will call you to account for every spirit that shall wan- 
der from your training to paths of sin and death, forget not 
and cease not the highest, chiefest, holiest object, of your 
whole labor. Whatever else you neglect, fail not to gather 
the lambs of His flock, and present them at last, with exceed- 
ing joy, to the Great Shepherd and Savior of all. 

And in parting, my dear young friends, let me remind you 
that you have engaged in a good warfare. ‘Though I have 
toiled long in it, and sometimes, as it seemed, in the forlorn 
hope, still I say, it is the very best in this world, and if I had 
twenty lives to live over, and the choice every time of my 
employ, every time you would find me returning to be one in 
your ranks. And let not the impression any longer prevail, 
that the career of a teacher ends when the relations of wife 
and mother begin. Every well-qualified teacher should know, 
that the duties of her calling can never end, until there is not 
an uneducated child within her reach, to whose ignorant, per- 
ishing spirit, she can impart her life-giving treasures. And 
the rich, instead of finding an excuse for neglect and self- 
indulgence in their tenfold treasures, must find in them ten- 
fold obligations to be thus much more abundant in extending 
the light of knowledge through all their enlarged sphere. Go 
on, then, in your career,—the career of truest glory! For 
what is there on earth, or in heaven, that surpasses the 
beauty, the dignity, the honor, the glory, of training immor- 
tal minds, that are to show forth the results of our labors to 
an infinite universe, and through eternal years ? 

Very truly your friend and fellow-laborer, 
Carnarine E. Beecuer. 





No man ever felt deeply the pleasures of intellect, but he pre- 
ferred them incomparably to those of sense. 
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COMMON SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


{We make the following extract from an excellent article, in 
the Biblical Repository of July last, entitled ‘‘ A Critical Review 
of American Common School Histor ies ;”’ by Marcius Wilson. 
N. Y. Mr. Wilson is the author of a very valuable Common 
School History of the United States. 

The subject is discussed, in the Review, under the following 
heads: Arrangement, Anachronisms, Accuraci y, aud Literary y 
Merits. We select the second head, which must be particular- 
ly useful to those who are called upon to teach history in our 
Common Schools. — Ep. | 


ANACHRONISMS, 


The length of a year was fixed by Julius Casar at 365 days 
and six hours, which is about eleven minutes and a fifth more 
than the true solar year, amounting, in 130 years, to one entire 
day, and a small fraction over. At the time of the Council of 
Nice, in the year 325, it was found that the vernal equinox had 
changed from the 25th to the 21st of March, and there it was 
fixed by the Council; but in 1582, it had receded to the Ith. 
To bring it back, therefore, Pope Gregory decreed that ten days 
should be taken out of the month of October, 1582; and that 
what would otherwise have been called the LOth should be 
called the 20th. It was, moreover, decreed thai, to prevent the 
accumulation of the same error in future,*three days should be 
abated in every 400 years, by restoring leap years to common 
years at the end of three successive centuries, and making leap 
year again at the close of every fourth century. In other 
words, the year 1600 should be leap year as usual, but 1700, 
18V0, and 1900, the first three successive centuries, although 
their numbers are divisible by 4, should be common years, al- 
lowing February but 28 days; while the year 2000, being at 
the close of the 4th century, should be leap year; and thus in 
every subsequent 400 years. This correction leaves but a small 
error, amounting to less than a day and a half in 5000 years. 

As different European nations then commenced the year at 
different periods, some on the Ist of January, some on the 
25th of March, and others on the 25th of December, Pope 
Gregory, in order to produce uniformity, adopted the Roman 
method, and decreed that the year should commence on the 
Ist of January. Catholic nations and Catholic writers im- 
mediately adopted these regulations of the Pope, but they were 
for a long time rejected by Protestants. The Scots, who 
from time immemorial commenced the year on the 25th of 
March, adopted the Gregorian style in 1599; but the English, 
with wonderful pertinacity, held out against these wise regula- 
tions during more than 150 years, during which time all their 
historians retained the old style in their dates. In 1751, the 
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English Parliament enacted that the year should commence on 
the Ist of Janu: uy, and that the 3d of September of that year 
should be called the 14th, thereby striking out eleven days, 
which the English calendar then required to reduce it to the 
Gregorian. 

As most of our colonial history is embraced between the 
time of the Gregorian reformation, in 1582, and its adoption 
by the English Parliament in 1751, and as our historians have 
taken their materials partly from Catholic and partly from 
Protestant writers, as might be expected, a great confusion of 
dates has arisen; and we frequently find, on the same page, 
even in our best histories, part of the dates in old style, and 
part in new. More particularly is this the case in regard to 
the dates in the days of the month, for in most cases recent 
historians have made the change with respect to the date of 
the year. 

During most of the period of our colonial history, a French 
colony occupied Canada on our north, while French and 
Spanish colonies were seated in Florida and Louisiana, on our 
south and west. These were Catholic colonies, and their 
histories, intimately connected with ours, have been written by 
Catholic writers, who adopted the Gregorian, or new style. 
Our colonial writers, on the contrary, retained the old style. 
That our modern compilers, in taking their dates from these 
two sources, have not been at all careful to distinguish between 
these two styles, and that they thus present a great confusion 
of dates, we shall show by examples. 

In the accounts given of the destruction of Salmon Falls 
in 1689, Mather’s Magnalia, vil. 68, Belknap’s New Hamp- 
shire, i. 132, Williamson’s Maine, i. 618, and Holmes’s Annals, 
1. 431, following the English authorities, date the event March 
18, being old style ; while Drake’s Indian History, b. iu. 118, 
and Bancroft, i. 182, both following Charlevoix, ii. 51, give 
the date according to new style, with the exception of an error 
of one day. Thus, in the different accounts of this event 
which American writers give, we find a discrepancy of ten 
days in the date. It may be remarked that, on the same page 
with the foregoing, Bancroft dates the destruction of Schenec- 
tady according to old style, thus changing his mode of reckon- 
ing within the compass of a few lines. All our histories, 
however, date this event according to old style, because they 
take the date from the English writers, for although Charlevoix 
gives a minute account of. this transaction, he omits the date. 
The most particular account we have is from Colonel Schuyler, 
then mayor of Albany, who wrote it nine days after the event, 
under date of 15th February, 1689, equivalent to 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1690. 

Bancroft, in. 184, 185, gives the events of the expedition of 
Sir William Phipps against Port Royal and Quebec, in 1690, 
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according to the French dates, (see Charlevoix, 11. 82-87,) 
while Holmes’s Annals, i. 432, Williamson’s Maine, i. 598, and 
other works, give the English dates, —a difference of ten days. 
Thus Bancroft dates the summons for the surrender of Quebec 
Oct. 16th, the landing of the troops Oct. 18th, and their reém- 
barkation Oct. 21st; while Holmes dates these events Oct. 6th, 
Sth, and 11th. It may be remarked here that Murray’s British 
America, Edinburgh edition, a valuable English work, follows 
the new style throughout in its history of Canada. The sin- 
gular fact is presented that all the histories of Canada under 
the French give the dates in new style, while all the histories 
of the contemporary English colonies retain the old style. 

The account of Frontenac’s expedition against the Onon- 
dagas, in 1696, is taken exclusively from the French authori- 
ties, from Charlevoix, i. 168 to 175, and here all our histories 
follow the new style. All our accounts of the massacre of the 
French by the Natchez Indians, in 1729, being taken from 
French writers, follow the new style. Charlevoix, ii. 457, 
dates the event Nov. 28th. Thus also Holmes, i. 545, and 
Bancroft, 11. 360, ete. 

Holmes, Hutchinson, Belknap, Trumbull, Smith, ete., in 
the accounts which they give of the expedition of Nicholson 
against Port Royal in 1710, give the dates in old style. Ban- 
croft, i, 218, gives the marginal dates according to both modes, 
old style and new. Charlevoix’s account is in vol. ii. 343-345, 
where, as usual, the dates are given in new style. 

All our histories, with one exception, follow the old style in 
giving an account of the conquest of New Amsterdam, (now 
New York,) by the English, in 1664. The articles of capitula- 
tion, as given in full in Smith’s New York, i. 19-21, are dated 
thus, ‘‘ August the 27th, old style, 1664.” Bancroft is the only 
writer who dates this event according to new style; but, 
strange to say, his account of the surrender of Albany, a few 
days later, and of the reduction of the Swedes on the Dela- 
ware, retains the old style. 

Important European treaties likewise have received different 
dates from our best writers. Thus the treaty of Ryswick, 
which closed King William’s war, is dated in somie of our 
histories Sept. 10th, 1697, and in others Sept. 20th, the former 
being old style, and the latter new. The treaty of Utrecht, 
which closed Queen Anne’s war, is dated by Holmes, and by 
most American writers, March 31st, 1713; but by Bancroft it 
is dated April 11th ; which is the date given by French writers. 
All our school histories, which give the date, retain the old style, 
although even here they commit an error of one day, dating 
March 80th, instead of March 31st. 

Examples of this kind might be greatly multiplied, but those 
already given are suflicient to show the numerous discrepancies 
in dates among our best wmters. Not one of them appears to 
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have endeavored to make his dates correspond to either style 
throughout, and in most cases not the least attention, apparently, 
has been given to the subject, the author having taken his dates 
indiscriminate ‘ly from such authorities, either Catholic or Prot- 
estant, as best suited his convenience. it might be supposed 
that the highly valuable, and otherwise accurate history of 
Banerott, would not have overlooked this matter, and that the 
dates would have preserved a uniformity either according to old 
style or new. But while Bancroft, the same as most other wri- 
ters, always changes the date of the year from old style to new, 
he sometimes changes the date of the day of the month, and 
sometimes he does not. We have given a few examples in 
which he has made the change. We will notice afew in which 
he has not. 'hroughout our colonial history, generally, he 
has not made the change. ‘he dates in the New England 
history are mostly in old style. The landing of the Pilgrims 
is dated December 11th, ete. In the following cases, among 
many others, the date of the year is correctly changed, but the 
date of the day of the month is not. 

The adoption of the early constitution of Connecticut stands, 
on the records of the colony, January 14th, 1638. See Trum- 
bull’s Connecticut. As this was inserted according to old style, 
when the year commenced on the 25th of March, the true date, 
in new style, 1s Jan. 24th, 1639, a year and ten days later. But 
Raneroft, i. p. 402, instead of dating it Jan. 24th, says Jan. 14, 

6359. 

‘The patent, incorporating the Providence and Rhode Island 
Plantations, is dated, in the original, March 14th, 1643. See 
KKnowles’s Roger Williams, Appendix. This is equivalent to 
Mareh 24th, 1644, new style. But Bancroft, and most of our 
recent writers, retain the March 14th, while they change the 
year. 

The articles by which Virginia submitted to Parliament, are 
dated March 12, 1651, equivalent to March 22, 1652. Holmes, 
Bancroft, and othe rs, change the year, but not the day. 

The original grant of Carolina to Lord Clarendon is dated 
March 24th, 1662. In the Memoires de l’Amerique, iv. 554 to 
5585, it is found in French, with _ date in new style, (with 
an error, however, of one day,) viz. April 4, 1663. Bancroft, 
Holmes, etc., change the date of ss year, but not of the day. 

‘The date given to the first constitution of New Jersey, as 
ound in full in Smith’s New Jersey, Appendix, p. 512 to 521, 
is beb. LOth, 1664.” This, according to our mode of reckon- 
ing, would be previous to the grant to the duke of York, and 
betore there was any such provinee as New Jersey. Gordon, in 
his history of New Jersey, Note, p. 24, supposes, therefore, that 
Smith's history, 2nd other authorities which he had consulted, 
were wrong. Put had he known, or reflected, that this date is 
in old s pati » mong the true date a year and ten days later, 
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the whole difficulty would have been removed. Bancroft, ii. 
316, retains the Feb. 10th, but changes the year to 1665. 

The charter or fundamental laws of West New Jersey, as 
civen in full in Smith’s N. Jersey, Appendix, p. 521 to 539, are 
dated March 3, 1676. This being old style, the date in new 
style would be ‘March 13, 1677. Bancroft, ii. 358, accordingly 
dates it 1677, but he retains the March 3, instead of giving 
Mareh 13. 

We should here remark, that in England, previous to the 
civil war which resulted in the subversion of monarchy in 
1649, public documents, charters, deeds, etc., did not usually 
receive the date of the year of our Lord, but the date of the 
year of the king’s reign. ‘Thus the charter of Mass. Bay colo- 
ny is dated in this manner: “ W itnes, ourself at Westminster, 
the fourth day of Marche in the fourth yeare of our raigne.” 
After the subversion of monarchy, the date of the year was 
given according to old style, previous to 1751. The examples 
we have just quoted are such as received the date of the year. 

If the confusion and discrepancies which we have noticed 
are found in American histories, where there seems to be so 
little occasion for them, it might be interesting to inquire how 
it is with European histories, where Catholic and Protestant 
writers give an account of the same events. An examination 
will show that, in French and in English histories, similar and 
even greater discrepancies prevail. ‘The histories of England 
and France are intimately connected toward the close of the 
17th century and during the first half of the Sth; and 
althongh, during this period, the French writers generally fol- 
lowed the new “style, while the English retained the old, yet 
the writers on either side frequently abandon their system, 
when they are obliged to go to the opposite side for authorities. 
We will compare a few dates, as given in the French History 
of D’Anquetil, and the English of Smollet. 

The naval battle of La Hogue, in 1692, is dated by Smollet 
May 19th, by D’Anquetil May 29, the former in old style, the 
latter in new. 

Battle of Hoch Stadt, in 1704, both agree. 

Battle of Turin, Sept. 7, 1706, both agree. 

Battle of Malplaquet, July 11, 1709, both agree. 

Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, Smollet says Oct. 7, 
D’Anquetil, Oct. 18. 

Let us, however, return to American Common School his- 
tories, and witness the effect there produced by such discrep- 
ancies. Notwithstanding the comparatively few dates that 
are retained in these works, there is enough to show. the 
sources from which they originated. Our English histories 
of France present these same discrepancies, giving dates, part 
of them in old style, and part of them in new, showing that 
the authorities relied on were mostly English. Our Common 
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School histories of the United States have adopted the old style 

throughout our colonial history, except in a few instances, some 

of which we will now notice. Events pertaining to Canadian 

history alone are generally given in new style, when the dates 
are mentioned. It is well known that the eastern coasts of 
America were granted away by series of patents, both by the 
English and French monarchs. Our histories give the dates 
of the French patents in new style, and those of the English 
patents in old style. 

Some of our school histories date the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, Dec. 11th, 1620. This is old style, and is the 
date given by Hale, Webster, Frost, and Grimshaw, and the 
date probably designed by Mrs. Willard. Both Olney and 
Goodrich, however, date this event Dec. 22d, a date which 
they erroneously supposed to correspond, in new style, with 
Dec. 11th, old style. In the same verse with this date, Olney 
says the Pilgrims arrived at Cape Cod Nov. 9th. Yet Nov. 9th 
is the date in old style. Here then are two dates, only two lines 
apart, one in old style, and the other in new. Goodrich, with 
the exception of the date of the landing of the Pilgrims, gives 
all the other dates, throughout the colonial history, in old style. 
The Pictorial History, by 8S. G. Goodrich, the author of Peter 
Parley’s 'l'ales, throughout the whole account of the voyage, 
landing, and first winter of the Pilgrims, gives the dates accu- 
rately in new style; but throughout all the other colonial his- 
tories, it gives the dates in old style. Why these changes, this 
want of system, of uniformity, we leave to others to explain as 
best they can. But let them not judge our Common School 
histories too severely, for we have shown that our large and 
best histories are equally, if not even more censurable. 

It has been observed that Olney and Goodrich date the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims Dec.:22d. This is the date which most of 
our modern writers give, when they attempt to change the date 
of this event from old style to new. Holmes, in his Annals, 
vol. i. p. 163, speaking of this event, says, “‘ The 22d of Decem- 
her, new style, corresponding to the 11th, old style, has long 
been observed at Plymouth, and occasionally at Boston, in 
commemoration of the landing of the Fathers.” The 22d of 
December has indeed long been observed in this manner, yet it 
can easily be shown that it is not the anniversary of the event 
which it is designed to commemorate. The true anniversary is 
the 21st of December, and not the 22d. This may be shown, 
both by actual computation, and by reference to the decree of 
Gregory, in 1582. At this date, the revision of the calendar 
required ten days to be struck out for its correction ; and as, at 
the rate of eleven minutes and a fifth per year, it would re- 
quire an addition of 130 years for the error to amount to an 
entire day, eleven days should not be struck out until the year 
1712. Gregory, however, decided that the change should be | 
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made in the year 1700. ‘Ten days, therefore, and not eleven, 
should be struck out in order to change dates from old style to 
new, between the years 1600 and 1700. For 1620, the change 
can be only ten days. The error of the New England people, 
and of the historians who have copied it, arose from not reflect- 
ing that the decree of Parliament, abating eleven days, was 
inapplicable to events that occurred prior to the year 1700. 





Nursery Maxims. — Judicious mothers will always keep in 
mind, that they are the first book read, and the last one laid 
aside, in every child’s library. Every look, word, tone, and 
gesture, —nay, every dress, — makes an impression. 

Remember that children are men in miniature; and though 
they are childish, and should be allowed to act as children, still 
our dealings with them should be manly, though not morose. 

Be always kind and cheerful in their presence ; playful, but 
never light; communicative, but never extravagant in state- 
ment, nor vulgar in language or features. 

Always follow commandments with a close and careful 
watch, until you see that the child does the thing commanded, 
— allowing no evasion, nor modification, unless the child ask 
for it, and it is expressly granted. 

Correcting a child on suspicion, or without understanding 
the whole of the matter, is the way to make him hide his faults 
by equivocation or a lie, to justify himself, or to disregard you 
altogether, because he says you do not understand the case, and 
are in the wrong. 

Never reprove children severely in company, nor make light 
of their feelings, nor hold them up to ridicule. 

Never try to conceal any thing the child knows you have ; but 
by your own conduct teach him to be frank, and manly, and 
open, — never hiding things in his hand, nor concealing himself 
nor his doings. ; 

Never speak in an impatient or fretful manner, by way of 
accusing or finding fault; but, having reference to their faults, 
tell children kindly how the thing in which they have failed 
should have been said or done. 

When a child breaks a glass or cup, or does any damage by 
accident, it is well not to say any thing at the time. Make the 
best of what cannot be mended, —and wait till you see how the 
child’s own mind is affected in view of it, and then give reproof 
or advice, as may seem desirable. Always avoid putting the 
child in a slavish fear. 

All witch stories, and the relation of things frightful or shock- 
ing to common feelings, and all extravagance in expression, 
should be carefully avoided on the parent’s part, and disap- 
proved in the child. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Grammar, ON AN ENTIRELY NEW System. By Daniel 
Powers, A. M. West Brookfield: Merriam & Cook: 1845. 

Anatomy anp Puysiotocy; designed for Schools and Fam- 
ilies. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. With one hundred and fifty 
Engravings. Boston: B. B. Mussey: 1545. 

An Exementary Grocrapuy ror Massacuusetts CuHIL- 
pren. By William Bentley Fowle. Boston: Fowle & 
Capen: 1845. 






Doctor Ruscnenpercer’s vaLuaBLe Serres or “ First 
Booxs my Naturan History,” prepared for Schools and Col- 
leges, comprises the following :— 

1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology. 


2. " “ Mammalogy. 

3. ss Ornithology. 

A, os “ Herpetology and Ichthyology. 
5. ” “ Conchology. 

6. +" ‘ Entomology. 

f . * Botany. 

8. . * Geology. 


For sale by Grigg & Elliot, Philadelphia: 1846. 
Persins’s Sertes For ACADEMIES AND ScHoots consists of 
An Elementary Arithmetic, 
Higher Arithmetic, 
Elements of Algebra, and 
A Treatise on Algebra for Academies and Colleges. 
Utica, 1845. 

Poetry ror Home anno Scuoot, Part Il. Selected by 
| the Author of the “Theory of Teaching,” and “ First Lessons 
in Grammar.” Boston: 8. G. Simpkins: 1846. 

SeQuEL TO THE Primary READER OF RussELL’s ELEMENT- 
ary Series. Gy William Russell. Boston: Charles Tappan: 
1846. 

Lessons ar Home, in Spetnimne anp Reapine. Parts Ff. 


and If. Boston: William D. Ticknor: 1846. 
Tue American Scroot Sone Book, enlarged and im- 
proved. By Asa Fitz. Boston: Wm. B. Fowle & N. Capen: 


1846, 








ERRATUM.—In a part of the last impression, page 11, eleventh line 
from the bottom, insert, after the parenthesis, the words, ‘one of them being 
a side.” 
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